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CORRESPONDENCE 

An "Hitherto Unknown" Actor of Shakespeare's Troupe? 

The well-known London firm of booksellers, Myers and Com- 
pany, in its recent Illustrated Catalogue of Rare Boohs, 1918, 
offers for sale an autograph letter said to be " from one of the 
actors of Shakespeare's company." This letter, the Catalogue 
further states, is " not only valuable as giving the name of an 
hitherto unknown actor of Shakespeare's own time, but is one of 
the most interesting links with the great dramatist and actor that 
has recently come to light." Already the attention of Shake- 
spearean scholars has been called to its importance by a writer in 
the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and in 
the future, no doubt, many students of the Elizabethan drama will 
be confronted with the claims here put forth. 

Prom the two photographic facsimiles given in the Catalogue, 
I have deciphered the letter as follows. On the back, with the 
remains of the wax seal still clearly visible, is the address : 

To my most deare & 

especeall good frend mr. 
Edward Alleyn at 

Dulwich dd thes 

The letter itself, without date or further address, runs thus : 

Right worshipfull, my humble dutie remeinberd — hoping in the Almightie 
of yre health & prosperety, wch on my knees 1 beseeche him long to con- 
tyneue, ffor the many favors wch I haue from tyme to tyme received my 
poor abillety is not in the least degree able to give you satisfaction, vnless 
as I and myne haue byn bounden to you for yor many kyndnes soe 
will wee duringe life pray for yor prosperety. I confess I haue found you 
my eheifest frend in midest of my extremeties, wch makes me loath to 
presse or request yr favo r any further, yet for that I am to be married 
on Sunday next, & yor kindnes -may be a great help & furtherance vnto 
me towards the raisinge of my poore & deserted estate, I am enforced once 
agayne to entreat yor wopps furtherance in a charitable request, wch is that 
I may haue yor wopps Letter to mr Dowton 1 & mr Edward Juby 2 to be a 
meanes that the Company of players of the ffor tune male either offer at 
my wedding at St Saviors church, or of their owne good natures bestowe 
somthinge vppon me on that day. And as ever I and myne will not only 



1 So Henslowe, and others, usually spell the name, but he himself always 
wrote " Downton." He first appears in the list of the Admiral's Men in 
1594; later he was associated with the unfortunate Pembroke's Company 
at the Swan; in 1597 he rejoined Henslowe, and later became the leader of 
the players at the Fortune. 

3 Edward Juby also first appears in the list of the Admiral's Men in 1594. 
After a long service with Henslowe, he became one of the chief players at 
the Fortune. He is referred to by Massye in 1613 as, apparently, the man- 
ager of the Fortune Company. He died, it would seem, in 1622. 
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rest bounden vnto y [wopp] but contyneually pray for yr wopps health 
wth encreas of all happynes longe to oontyneue. In hope of yr wopps favor 
herin, I lmmbly take my leave. Resting 

yr worshipps during 
life to be commanded 

William Wilson. 

According to the Catalogue (and the statements are repeated by 
the writer in the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in virtually the same words) this letter was " written by one 
of the actors of Shakespeare's company at the Fortune Theatre. 
. . . Next in importance to Shakespeare's own autograph must 
come any manuscript matter of his fellow actors and dramatists. 
Here we have an entire holograph letter from one of his actors, to 
the famous Shakespearean theatre owner, and founder of Dulwich 
College, mentioning Thomas Dowton and Edward Juby, who were 
two of the most prominent English actors about the time of the 
publication of Hamlet. Dowton, Juby, and Wilson must have all 
known Shakespeare well, and in all probability have often acted 
with him." 

It is sufficient to say that Shakespeare was never connected in 
any way with the Fortune Playhouse, that Downton and Juby can- 
not be described as " Shakespearean actors," and that this letter 
has no real Shakespearean interest. 

Yet the letter is not without interest as throwing light on the 
theatrical organization of the Fortune, and as further illustrating 
the kindly nature of that prince of men, Edward Alleyn. Possibly 
it once formed a part of the valuable Alleyn Papers at Dulwich 
College, many of which were dispersed at the end of the eighteenth 
century through the carelessness of scholars; and it should cer- 
tainly find its permanent resting-place in the archives of that 
college. 3 

The letter is not dated, for that part of the address which the book- 
sellers doubtfully read as the date (" apparently dated 1ST. 1/16 '7 ") 
is the customary phrase "dd thes," meaning "deliver these."* 
The booksellers add, however : " It appears from the registers of 
St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, that William Wilson was married 
there, to Dorethea Seare, on Sunday, Nov. 2, 1617," and this clearly 
reveals the approximate date of the letter. I may add that Thomas 
Downton is believed to have retired from acting in 1618. 

Is it possible, as has been suggested, that in William Wilson we 
have " an hitherto unknown " Elizabethan actor ? I think it very 
doubtful. For some years I have been gathering all the available 
information about the numerous actors and other hangers-on at the 

3 Scholars should add this letter to Mr. W. W. Greg's Henslowe Papers, 
Appendix I, " Documents formerly belonging to the Dulwich collection, but 
not now known, together with some preserved elsewhere." 

4 For a similar address ending " thes dd " see J. P. Collier, Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn, P. 177. 
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theatres before 1642, but my extensive collections fail to reveal any 
actor by this name. Nor does the letter imply that Wilson was an 
actor. On the contrary it implies, it seems to me, that he was not 
so important a person. Had he been a member of the company, 
he would not have been under the necessity of appealing thus to 
Alleyn (who had long retired from the active management of the 
playhouse) ; for his " fellows," we may be sure, among whom a 
fraternal spirit was highly developed, 6 would have needed no sug- 
gestion from Alleyn or any one else to remember his wedding in 
the proper way. Not do I see any reason for supposing that this is 
the " Mr. Wilson, the singer " referred to in Alleyn's Diary in 1620 : 

Oct. 22. This daye was our weddinge daye, and ther dind with us Mr 
Knight, Mr Maund and his wife, Mr Mylor. Mr Jeffes, and two frendes 
with them, a preacher and his frend, Mr Wilson the singer, with others. 6 

I venture the suggestion that Wilson was one of the " gatherers," 
or money-collectors, of the playhouse, whose appointment was due 
to the kindness of Edward Alleyn. In 1612, Eobert Browne wrote 
to Alleyn requesting him, as a matter of charity (" for he hath had 
many crosses, and it will he some comfort and help"), to appoint 
to " a gathering place " at the Fortune the wife of a certain Mr. 
Bose ("he hath been an old servant of mine, all way es honest, 
trusty, and trew"). 7 Again, about the year 1617, the actor Wil- 
liam Bird wrote to Alleyn : " Sir, there is one Jhon Eussell, that 
by yowr apoyntment was made a gatherer w tn vs, but my fellowes 
[i. e. the actors], finding often falce to vs, haue many tymes warnd 
him from taking the box. And he as often, with most damnable 
othes, hath vowed neuer to touch; yet, notwithstanding . . . for 
W cn we haue resolued he shall neuer more come to the doore; yet 
for yo r sake he shall haue his wages, to be a necessary atendaunt 
on the stage." 8 That these " gatherers " were numerous is indi- 
cated by the " Articles of Grievance against Mr. Henslowe," 1615, 
in which the actors accused him of " havinge 9 gatherers more than 
his due." 9 

If Wilson was not one of the " gatherers " at the Fortune, then 
in all probability he was one of the many " necessary attendants 
on the stage," whose appointment, we may suppose, had been the 
result of the kind-hearted interference of Alleyn. 

Joseph Quinoy Adams. 

Cornell University. 



6 "My loving and kind fellows," writes the actor, John Underwood; and 
this was generally the spirit prevailing among the various troupes of Lon- 
don actors. 

"Collier, Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p. 153. Collier says: "It seems 
highly probable that this ' Mr. Wilson the singer ' was no other than ' Jack 
Wilson, who personated Balthazar in Much ado about Nothing." 

* W. W. Greg, Henslowe Papers, p. 63. 

' Ibid., p. 85. 'Ibid., p. 89. 



